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ANNOUNCEMENT OF CHANGE OF TITLE 


Starting with Volume 26, No. 1, January, 1953, the title of 
PRIMITIVE MAN, the quarterly periodical of the Catholic 
Anthropological Conference, is being changed to ANTHRO- 
POLOGICAL QUARTERLY. 


During the last few years there have been a number of 
indications that the original title is no longer altogether a 
satisfactory one. It is felt that the new name ANTHRO- 
POLOGICAL QUARTERLY indicates more accurately the 
scope of the journal and that the change is best made upon 
the completion of twenty-five volumes under the former title. 
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ROCK PAINTINGS OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Asst Brevi. 


Prof. au Collége de France 
Paris, France 


To the south of the extensive forest region of Equatorial Africa 
there unfolds, at an average height of from 1,500 to 2,000 meters, 
the lofty African plateau. It is in part desert land (Kalahari), 
and in part covered by great plains dotted with vast areas of — 
underbrush more often sparse than thickly set. Its borders rise in 
the East to the lofty mountains of the Drakensberg range; in the 
South, they form steep escarpments which delineate its southern 
perimeter from Cape Colony to Southern Natal; in the West, 
along a wide, desert-like coastal zone which extends to Angola, 
the occidental edge of the plateau sinks progressively until it 
disappears from sight. 

The sedimentary covering, composed of layers of marl and 
sand running from the Pre-Cambrian to the Triasic sandstones of 
Karoo, is over vast surfaces covered by immense sheets of basalt. 
In the vicinity of the eastern and southern borders the gorges, 
which cut into them deeply behind the mountain crests, develop 
into a network of more shallow erosions, having carved out of the 
sedimentary covering numerous “Table Mountains.” Here the 
sandstone layers form about the flat summit, and at various 
levels, cliffs at whose base are to be found shelters. 

In Northern Transvaal, Rhodesia, and Southwest Africa erosion 
has carried away the greater part of the sedimentary layers, and 
bared the granite base by often cutting it into mountain ranges 
with rounded contours. In Southwest Africa several tall neo- 
granite mountains have come into being, having emerged through 
the sedimentary layers. 

Such is the region at whose southern tip the Dutch settled in 
the seventeenth century. Already the Portuguese had founded 
along the eastern and western coasts the trading posts which have 
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since developed into Angola and Mozambique. There they had 
found Bantu tribes more or less recently settled who were moving 
toward the south. The Dutch encountered at first only nomadic 
peoples of yellow complexion: the small Bushmen hunters and 
the Hottentot herdsmen, the latter having been there for perhaps 
one or two thousand years. 

At an early date the Dutch discovered the artistic talent of the 
former, who painted or engraved on rocks figures of the animals 
which they hunted, images of their own race, and also of the 
Hottentot invaders and later of the Bantus and the European 
race. In constant struggle with the Bushmen who killed their 
cattle, the European colonists exterminated them everywhere 
they established contact, as the Bantus also did. They even 
doubted that these were truly human beings. 

It was only well into the nineteenth century that the attention 
of several pioneers,—Scotch (G. W. Stow), German (Z. Olpp), 
French (Rev. Christol), and Austrian (E. Holub),—was awak- 
ened to the value that the study of these rock panels might have 
for determining the past history of the tribes which had already 
been decimated. Several reproductions of them appeared in news- 
papers and journals. One, a copy by Christol of a shelter at 
Wepener (Orange), which depicted a battle between Zulus and 
Bushmen regarding a herd of cattle stolen by the latter, is repro- 
duced in all ethnographical manuals. 

The numerous and very beautiful plates made by Stow in the 
course of his excursions by ox-cart through the Orange Free State 
were not published by Miss Black until after 1930, having been 
preceded in print by the book of Elen Tongue (1906), a student 
of Miss Willmann. 

Stow, then Péringuey, the French founder of the Cape Colony 
museum, stressed that, whereas the painted rocks are found on 
the periphery of the lofty plateau (table mountains and gorges), 
that part of the plateau with which they were familiar (Orange- 
Transvaal) lacked. painted rocks, but presented numerous en- 
graved rocks generally basaltic or schistose. Stow had particu- 
larly interested himself in the frescos representing the contact 
between Bantus and Bushmen. These frescos must have been 
executed at a relatively recent date, since the arrival of the 
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Bantus in these districts took place only after the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. 

Such was the state of affairs when Dr. Leo Frobenius, the dis- 
tinguished German explorer, came to settle in South Africa about 
1927 with a team of skilled artists. He devoted several years to 
this subject, and in 1932 published two large volumes representing 
a small part of the unusual amount of material he had amassed 
not only in the Union of South Africa, but also in Southern 
Rhodesia and to a lesser extent in Southwest Africa. 

It was at that time (1929) that I was invited to participate in 
the Anglo-South African Congress for the advancement of Science 
at Capetown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, Salisbury, and Living- 
stone. Having already been engaged in the study of the painted 
caverns and rocks of France and Spain over a period of thirty 
years, I accepted the invitation. It was agreed that excursions 
would take place after the Congress to show us typical archeolo- 
gical sites including painted and engraved rocks. Our expedition 
directed in Rhodesia by Neville Jones, in Transvaal and Orange 
by Van Riet Lowe, and in Cape Province by Professor John 
Goodwin, corresponded perfectly to my wishes. There I became 
convinced that most of these rocks went back well beyond the 
few hundred years then accepted by ethnographers as the age of 
these rupestral decorations, and that it was a question more often 
than not of panels dating back many thousands of years. I did 
not think, moreover, that I would ever have the opportunity to 
concern myself directly with the subject, and I returned some- 
what regretfully to my Europear. caverns. 

In 1942 I was a refugee in Lisbon, where I had devoted seven- 
teen months to the problem of establishing, with M. G. Zbyszew- 
ski of the Portuguese Geological Service, the geological succession 
of the Portuguese paleolithic civilizations. It was then that I 
informed Marshal Jan Smuts, with whom I had been in occasional 
contact since 1929, of my desire to go back to work in South 
Africa. At his invitation I took shortly thereafter the Portuguese 
“Musinho” to go—by way of Lourenco-Marqués—to Johannes- 
burg. My first concern was to have begun there—in the shelter of 
Rose Cottage (Ladybrand, O.F.S.) which I had already pointed 
out to the South Africans in 1929 as being particularly promis- 
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ing—an excavation which I adjudged to be of great depth. 
Doctor Malan, as a matter of fact, observed there an archeological 
filling of seven meters whose base went back to the “Middle 
Stone Age.” This was followed by several other levels all of 
pre-Bantu origin. At the same time I made a detailed investiga- 
tion of the palimpsests of ite walls, which were heavily laden with 


numerous figures and composed of more than twenty successive 


pictorial layers. 

This was the beginning of a series of field trips into the painted 
grottoes of the surrounding regions, both in the Orange Free State 
and in Basutoland. I thought I noted there, as in other rocks of 
the Drakensberg range (Natal), the introduction into a Bushmen 
milieu of different types, some too tall and slender to be Bush- 
men, but whose armament (bow and arrows), together with their 
lack of herds, shields, and javelins (assegai) relate to pre-Bantu 
indigenous elements. On the other hand, we did observe the 
existence in various places of foreign types which are also pre- 
Bantu, and which I am inclined to consider as pre-Islamite for- 
eigners who came by sea from the Persian Gulf along the route 
of the monsoons. This was the route which the Sabaeans and 
Arabs of more recent history likewise followed, not as conquerors 
but as traders (as Professor Dart of Johannesburg had long 
maintained without success). I was greatly assisted in this work 
by Father Laydevant. 

_ The possibility of exotic influence dating back to a fairly re- 

mote era in the heart of the development of autochthonous Bush- 
man art prompted me to reconsider the problem posed both in the 
eastern part of Southern Rhodesia and in German Southwest 
Africa by frescos still more exotic in character. 

I had as far back as 1919 been greatly impressed at the Uni- 
versity of Johannesburg by the copy of a fresco made very 
hastily and under difficult conditions by a German topographer 
(R. Maack) in 1917. L. Frobenius reproduced it in 1932 from 
a new copy of Melle Weyersburg, but without commentary (later 
he pointed it out to be of Babylonian influence). It struck me 
then so forcefully that I asked Mme Bowler-Kelley, who with 
her former husband had participated in the expedition of 1929 
and in 1937 returned for a year to South Africa, to go to Wind- 
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hoek (S. W. A.) in order to visit the spot and take some good 
photographs. 

It was not until 1943 at Johannesburg that I was able to see 
them and decipher from proofs the European, Greek, Phoenician, 
or Cretan profile of the principal figure. I made this discovery 
known at once to Marshal Smuts who promised to procure for 
me—as soon as the war was over—the means to study personally 
that astonishing figure and its context. This I did in 1947, being 
guided to and within the granite mountain of Brandberg, in the 
heart of the Damaraland desert, by Dr. E. Scherz, who had 
brought there with some difficulty Mme Bowler-Kelley. A 
highly skilled photographer, he had taken upon himself this part 
of the expedition and its material organization, as well as the task 
of prospecting with the aid of the geologist, Dr. Martin, the 


Tsisab Ravine in which it is hidden. They discovered or re- 


discovered there some fifteen other painted rocks forming the con- 
text of the “White Lady,” discovered by Maack in 1917. The 
majority of them had been pointed out briefly as early as 1909 by 
Lieutenant Von Jochmann in “Die Woche” of Berlin, and viewed 
later by R. Maack before the discovery of the rock of the “White 
Lady.” 

The result of this first expedition was so important that a 
second one, in which M. Strey joined me, was decided upon for 
1948. It, too, went so far as to establish initial contact with the 
largest mountain mass of the Erongo, which appeared to us to be 
less wild. Here we found several sheep farms and a mine whose 
European inhabitants (the Riist family) were invaluable aids 
and gracious hosts. : 

Our expedition went about thirty kilometers further to the 
west, to a series of small granite masses—one of which is larger 
than the others—known as the Spits-Koppe. Recent penetration 
and the still precarious establishment of one or two sheep farms 
in this region have facilitated a sojourn previously very danger- 
ous. 
The results obtained were so important and copious that I 
returned in 1950 to the Erongo, and also visited the satellite 
groups to the east of the environs of Omaruru. In various 
mountain masses we found panels generally related to the art of 
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the Brandberg. It was still necessary for us to examine in the 
North, however, the few painted rocks of Kaokoveld, on the 
frontier of the European penetration towards Angola; in the 
South, the central region of Naukluft, which Melle Weyersburg 
had already visited; and, in the southernmost part of Southwest 


Africa, the region of Aroab, into which Dr. Scherz had already _ 


made a prospecting trip. Judging from the style of the frescos, it 
is evident that the art of the Brandberg has not extended to these 
districts, where the frescos are entirely different. The fine art of 
the Brandberg gives way there to an art which is more rudi- 
mentary or degenerate. 

As early as 1947 I had observed the analogy of the Brandberg 
style with that of certain rock frescos pointed out in 1927 near 
Fort Victoria (southeast Southern Rhodesia) by Dr. Impey, and 
whose resemblance is likewise shown in some unpublished ac- 
counts of Dr. Price deposited at Bulawayo and Johannesburg. 

At the time of my second trip into Southwest Africa in 1948 
(thanks to the aid of M. Sommer), I went to Fort Victoria, where 
Dr. Price joined me. He took me first to the rock pointed out by 
Dr. Impey, then to the Chibi reservation to view several of the 
rocks which he had seen previously. Mme Ada Paterson Kuhn 
then informed us of another rock, Chamavara, known to her 
alone, and upon which she had discovered an immense human 
figure with definitely foreign characteristics. Because of social 
developments at Bulawayo, our expedition was unfortunately cut 
short before I was able to make the necessary notes at Chibi and 
at Chamavara, and it was not until May, 1950, that I was able 
to return there and complete a study which differed greatly from 
those of other Rhodesian groups made by the students of Fro- 
benius and published by him. I had already visited some of the 
more important of these around Salisbury and in the Matopos 
Hills as early as 1929. It is much more difficult to find them in 
territory often densely wooded or rather thickly settled by agri- 
cultural indigenous populations than in Southwest Africa, where 
nothing hides from view the rocks which may have been deco- 
rated in former times. 

In none of the cases did the natives, Bantus or Bushmen, know 
the origin of these frescos. “It is God who made them,” say these 
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people who no longer paint and sometimes attribute them to 
peoples anterior to themselves and to the Namas (Hottentots of 
Southwest Africa) ; or, “people who are dead, and have long since 
disappeared.” The Bushmen of the South alone recognized in the 
plates of Stow, which Dr. Black showed them eighty years ago, 
certain paintings of their tribe and gave explanations of them. 

These vast regions, separated from one another by thousands 
of kilometers and with rare intermediary settlements, should 
therefore be considered individually, although it is evident that 
relations exist between them. 

All have a common base: naturalistic, animal art often as note- 
worthy as that of our caverns of the Reindeer Age of Western — 
Europe, and the frequent participation of the human figure in 
action, be it in hunting, in war, or in various public ceremonies or 
domestic and private scenes. 

In this regard they resemble Eastern Spanish art and (except 
for the oxen and dogs of Libyan and Tassilian paintings) the 
Saharan group. Everywhere in South Africa domestic animals 
are lacking, except in the very last frescos associated with the 
Bantu, European or perhaps Hottentot invaders. 

In Southern Rhodesia (Matopos, and at Marandellas in the re- 
gion of Salisbury), what I have seen and others also have observed 
permits me to say that among the oldest pictorial layers there 
are very large figures drawn in red or black lines, sometimes filled 
in with white, which generally represent elephants, rhinoceros, 
and buffalo. It does not seem that the human figures are as- 
sociated with them. Perhaps anterior or contemporary locally 
are vast surfaces encircled by a line with a delicately punctuated 
interior, in which Frobenius has seen topographical representa- 
tions: rocks, lakes, or ponds. In my opinion, they may also in 
certain cases represent clouds laden with rain drops. Then 
develops the fine, naturalistic art of the slight animal and human 
figures grouped in hunting scenes, war scenes, mythical cere- 
monies, ete. In some cases these scenes are executed in black, 
occasionally in polychrome, but generally in monochrome of 
various shades of red, brown, and yellow. It is only at a later 
date that one notes the appearance of the Bantus, sheep, oxen, 
and horses. Representations of plants are frequently found, as 
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are scenes which Frobenius says refer to the king who is one day 
to be sacrificed in order to produce rain, and to whom one offers 
meanwhile a life of pleasure consisting of women and banquets. 
Later still there flourishes a purely schematic art, the work of the 
black invaders. 

In the region of Fort Victoria one finds, superimposed on finely 
drawn animals and subjacent to others more conventional, poly- ~ 
chrome banquet and picnic scenes in which white plays a very 
important role. The figures are often visibly of a light, Mediter- 
ranean race. This race does not hunt, does not wage war, and 
rarely bears arms. It is true that such frescos cover older ones, 
larger ones, of a style often more handsome, in which one sees an 
imposing figure like the great man of Chamavara, with a proto- 
Ethiopian but not negro appearance (a sort of huge Mars with a 
black face) brandishing a club or wooden saber of Nilotic make. 
Several exotic influences have then succeeded one another which 
feature a mode of life neither pastoral nor hunting, but perhaps 
proto-agricultural. Scenes depicting the gathering of fruit can 
be viewed. How did these people come: by land or by sea? We 
shall have occasion to speak of this later. 

Some 1,600 kilometers from-there, to the west-southwest, is 
Southwest Africa, where the only possible means of life was hunt- 
ing (allowing, in the less desolate districts, for the pastoral life) 
at the time that the Hottentots arrived there and, about the six- 
teenth century, the Bantus. Domestic animals are not to be 
found in the frescos of these shelters, except in those most recently 
executed and then not in any great number. On the other hand, 
the oldest pictorial layers, rarely preserved, show very large 
animal figures, including elephants, giraffes, and huge bovidae 
(Bubal?). Some are drawn in reddish-brown lines, others in 
white encircled by a red line or even devoid of any outline. 
Human figures do not yet appear among them. Other drawings 
among the ancient layers, often large but poorly preserved, con- 
tain two types of figures: animal and human. Then come rather 
numerous animals, giraffes and rhinoceros drawn in yellow or red 
lines, whose interior has retained traces of white. 

The art which succeeds them in the rocky palimpsests includes 
numerous human and animalistic elements in black and, at a 
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certain moment, in bright polychrome. These, on the exception- 
ally beautiful rock of the “White Lady” of Brandberg, have been 
retouched on numerous occasions, and nothing is superimposed. 
Elsewhere remains of related polychrome frescos are undoubtedly 
earlier than several naturalistic layers of smaller size. On some 
of the rocks the final drawings are sometimes black, of weak 
quality and small dimensions. 

In all these frescos two artisitic trends are found side by side, 
and stand in opposition. One is characterized by a hasty and 
spirited design, which is often inaccurate but expressive. This I 
attribute to the Bushmen elements. The other is of a marked 
academic character, in which the action is moderate and graceful, 
and the anatomy of the body carefully respected. This is the 
style of the foreigners. That they reacted on one another during 
the centuries that the two elements lived in proximity seems 
likely to me. 

The paintings themselves depict a number of events dealing 
with their contacts: an attack by a column of immigrants armed 
with triple curved bows (foreigners) upon a native encampment; 
the military organization of these immigrants, many times repre- 
sented with fiber or skin Helmets and generally with the same 
bows; and the return of their “soldiers” with columns of prisoners, 
particularly women, of whom they undoubtedly had an insuffi- 
cient number. Many of the foreigners with their reddish hair 
styled in the page boy manner appear to be European types 
(often Semitic), and they are frequently portrayed with pale 
faces. Their prisoners, smaller, generally have the profile of the 
black race (neither Bushmen nor Hottentot, but perhaps Berg- 
Damaras, a black tribe which various authors, as Martin, have 
considered as established before the Bushmen in Damaraland). 
One scene seems to represent the purchase of a woman from two 
natives who are presenting her to two foreigners, obviously 
against her will. Elsewhere a Semitic hunter who has just felled 
an antelope is accompanied by a prognathous native servant. On 
another rock, a “foreign” hunter is visiting native friends who 
greet him respectfully, as his wife presents to him his child. 

Other scenes are ceremonial. On one rock can be seen 
“mourners” confiding the body of one of their own, wrapped in a 
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hide, to infernal spirits not unlike a sphinx-griffon. Nearby a 
majestic chieftain turns over to the executioner those responsible 
for his death by magic means. These monsters, often paired, 
reappear quite frequently in the paintings, with all sorts of 
transitional stages between them and other spirits: skeleton-like 
men with pelvis and vertebra protruding, who take possession 
here and there of human cadavres—an armful of which is carried - 
by another—and cut them into pieces. 

But no ceremonial scene has the fullness and the majesty of 
the procession of the “White Lady,” who is of a pronounced 
Mediterranean type. She is armed with a drawn bow and arrow 
and holds a sort of cup or lotus flower. Garbed in close-fitting 
attire, and with sumptuously decorated headdress, she is preceded 
and followed by figures of various races, one of which is masked 
and has oryx horns. Young men, who appear to be pages, ac- 
company her. She is followed by a macabre figure, and by others 
carrying rhombs to induce rain. A group of youthful dancers | 
follow her and archers bring up the rear. Many retouchings and 
restorations can be observed, several of which are secondary 
transformations of the Mediterranean type into negro profile. 
Retouched and restored, but never covered by other scenes, this 
figure represents a unique case: for, elsewhere, large, isolated 
figures which are comparable are obliterated by a great many 
other heterogeneous representations. . 

Nowhere else has the technical excellence of the work, the 
decoration of the actors of the ceremonial drama attained a simi- 
lar richness. It is undoubtedly a painted rock which was particu- 
larly respected, the exceptional sanctuary of a race whose other 
rocks only picture daily occupations or mirror the more common- 
place aspects of their customs. Nowhere outside of the Tsisab 
Ravine of the Brandberg does one find a comparable wealth of 
personal adornment. On each side of the procession long lines 
of bichrome antelopes, urged on by semi-human spirits, run 
parallel. : 

These bichrome animals of Damaraland are to be found again 
in South Africa only in the extreme southeast in the third region 
of the painted rocks. They are later in date than a number of 
more primitive monochrome frescos, but still earlier than the 
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Bantu figures with javelins and shields (often associated with 
foreigners), dressed in long robes or other complicated garments, 
and carrying heavy quivers (unknown in Damaraland) found 
only on the Euphrates. 

In Damaraland the quiver is a doubtful or absent element, but 
the frequent carrying of leather liquid containers attests to the 
dryness already becoming noticeable. Two groups of porters 
burdened with bundles borne on their heads show each of them to 
be furnished with a liquid container made out of the skin of a 
small animal, which may make it possible for them to cross the 
great coastal desert. From whence came these foreigners who 
painted hundreds of rocks there, and lived by hunting side by 
side with the natives? Here we must imagine a land route which 
brought them from the north of the vast foreign region, and ran 
between the forest and the great lakes. The memory of this route 
has been preserved in legends from Uganda to Northern Rhodesia, 
and later travelers marked it with caravansaries like those of 
Zimbabwe. 

Perhaps from the southern tip of this very ancient route certain 
tribes took the road to Southeastern Rhodesia and settled the 
district of Fort Victoria, while others more or less following the 
“Caprivi” strip settled in a Damaraland already drying up if less 
obviously so than today. Perhaps one day, disgusted with these 
adverse climatic conditions and already strongly colored by a 
more and more evident cross-breeding, these foreigners from 
Damaraland emigrated once again across the lofty plateau to- 
wards the southeast, taking there their handsome polychrome art, 
while prospectors from the Persian Gulf came to visit these 
regions and to trade there. 

This would explain to us the fact that at the time of the poly- 
chrome Elands of the southeast we found, copied at Leribe 
(Basutoland) by the Rev. Ellenberger, a battle between archers 
of two races: the little Bushmen to the right, and to the left tall, 
black archers with heavy quivers, men of graceful form who are 
not Bantus. In the course of centuries a repeated cross-breeding 
probably absorbed the white element from the north, which was 
finally lost in the colored races of South Africa. 

The artistic ties with Egypt (in particular, archaic Egypt) 
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cannot be denied, but it is not possible to say what interpretation 
should be given to such relationships. What appears to me to be 
most likely is that this art (of Libyan origin) and its authors are 
the simultaneous source of Egyptian art and the fine art of South 
Africa, neither of which produced the other. But sporadic rela- 
tions were maintained between the two areas separated by the | 
whole of Africa. At what prehistoric date that took place is a 
problem which the near future will clarify. At the foot of the 
painted and sculptured rocks of the extreme north and west of 
Northern Rhodesia Mr. Desmond H. Clarke has excavated 
archeological layers of an evolved stone age which was familiar 
with polished stones, and round, pierced stones used to balance 
digging sticks. This territory is very close to the great copper 
beds which extend to neighboring Katanga. 

Many specimens of coal have been tested in the American 
laboratory of Dr. Libby to determine the percentage of carbon 
14 which they contain. The results (published under the title 
“Chicago Radiocarbon Dates,” III, Science, Dec. 19, 1952), con- 
trary to all expectations, gave as their age 6310 plus or minus 250 
years. Thus the site of Solwezi, as Professor Dart writes to me, 
was occupied and decorated between 4600 and 4100 B. C. by a 
population more advanced socially than that of Damaraland. It 
is appropriate to recall that the Rhodesian rocks are separated 
from the Brandberg by a distance of about 1700 kilometers, but 
this permits one to think that a date long prior to the Christian 
era is not at all unlikely for the painters of the stone age period 
in Damaraland. 

Important specimens of coal, gathered by Dr. H. Martin on the 
spot in Philip Cave (Ameib Farm) at my suggestion, will permit 
us before long to give more exact information on these matters. 


A METHODOLOGICAL NOTE 
IN REGARD TO THE STUDY OF RESIDENTIAL KIN GROUPS 


Gortrriep O. LANG 


Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 


In the study of kinship and particularly in the study of resi- 
dence patterns we frequently learn of cultural norms which de- 
termine rules of residence and kinship behavior. However, as 
so-called primitive societies are today frequently influenced in 
their rules of residence and kinship behavior by changing condi- 
tions owing to the acculturation situation in which a cultural 
group may find itself the study of these normative rules becomes 
more and more difficult. There seems to occur a profusion of rules 
due to the disorganizing effect of acculturation. This difficulty is 
increased with the length of time the acculturation process has 
been at work especially when acculturation is forced. Old rules 
are often confused or forgotten by the present population and the 
field worker may find himself in the position of noting almost as 
many rules of residence as he has informants. 

The question arises then; how can data be ordered in such a 
situation where patterning seems absent. If it is true that even 
social disorganization follows certain patterns then changes in 
the patterns of residence should be discernable. To find any kind 
of patterning it is difficult to follow the time honored methods of 
techniques of the anthropological field worker; the obtaining of 
representative genealogies with notations as to residence, etc. 
Though this is undoubtedly a necessary step in the study of kin- 
ship behavior, kinship terminology, and residence patterns, it 
provides one only with the cultural norm and gives few if any 
insights into the dynamics of change. Murdock, who is so admi- 
rably summarized residence and kinship rules and structures, 
points out himself that, “———A special investigation of the fac- 
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tors predisposing a society toward one or another type of family 
structure would doubtless yield illuminating results.” * 

In most ethonographic literature, however, we read little of 
the actual changes that are going on which might in fact pre- 
dispose a society to change its rules of residence. The focus in 
most literature has been upon a structural description of the- 
society studied. Furthermore, the ethnographer in the field is 
usually there for only a relatively short period of time and can 
only present a description at a certain given moment in time. 
The field situation is changing because societies change at an ever 
increasing pace under the impact of westernization. It was 
Murdock and others who have suggested that economic conditions 
effect social status, inheritance, etc. and might well influence 
changes of residence rules and kinship structure. 

In this note we are not attempting to point out just what the 
changes are or the dynamism for these changes. Rather we want 
to show that in consequence of acculturation changes do take 
place in such profusion that actual observed patterns of residence 
are no longer really known by the younger generation on the one 
hand, while the older generation in an attempt to adhere to the 
rules finds itself unable to abide by them. These older people do 
not recognize the fact that other changes have taken place, ex- 
ternal to their own culture, which makes the adherence to the old 
rules structurally impossible. The consequence of the dis- 
organization brought about by the acculturation situation has 
resulted in the variety of residence patterns which can only be 
established by a systematic survey of that problem of residential 
kinship patterns. 

The writer has spent three summers on the Uintah-Ouray Ute 
Reservation in Northeastern Utah and has struggled with the 
problem of defining kinship obligations and residence patterns 
for the contemporary situation. The responses which were made 
by the different informants did not seem patterned around one 
norm. However, in the summer of 1952 a survey was made of 
the entire reservation which focused on the degree of accultura- 
tion. It was felt that one of the important indications of ac- 


1 Murdock, G. P. Social Structure, New York, 1949, p. 36. 
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culturation was a description of contemporary residential kin 
groups. The survey scheduie included a large number of ques- 
tions with reference to kinship obligations and to residence pat- 
terns and reasons for the particular choice made in the residence 
thus observed. A random sample of 78 households was drawn 
from the tribal roll of 320 households. We sampled approxi- 
mately every fourth household on the reservation. In so doing 
we tried to avoid clustering of households already well known to 
us. In this way we were able to meet and get acquainted with 
households which we otherwise would not have contacted. 

When the data were transferred upon I.B.M. cards and sorted 
there emerged approximately five different types of kinship resi- 
dence patterns. Four of these five types deviate in some marked 
respect from the aboriginal Ute residence norm. Since they 
appear to be related to changes in behavior we shall discuss them 
one by one, not as a final analysis, but to indicate the possible 
utility of this procedure. 

When field work was first begun on the Ute reservation it was 
soon discovered that the family of procreation was only a part of 
the household or residential unit. In many instances it was found 
that a household included both families of procreation and 
families of orientation. Sometimes there were matrilineally ex- 
tended families, sometimes patrilineally extended families, and 
in some instances bilateral extended families making up the 
household. Because, as Murdock points out, “Rules of residence 
reflect general economic, social and cultural conditions,” and, 
“When underlying conditions change, rules of residence tend to 
become modified accordingly”, it seemed to us imperative that 
residence units be analyzed.” 

Among the Utes a deviation in residence patterns began when 
they were moved to the present reservation in the middle of the 
last century. However, until the turn of the century the changes 
which probably occurred were small since no major changes took 
place in economic activities, in social organization, or in the 
internal political organization. The basic social organization was 


2 Ibid. p. 17. 
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the band organization described by Steward. This situation 
changed rapidly when the Utes, like so many other American 
Indians, were placed under the allotment system shortly after the 
turn of the century. 

Since reservation times began, immovable property has become 
increasingly more important to the Utes. We can agree with 
Murdock when he says, “Where, however, property in agricul- 
tural land, large permanent houses, localized fishing or grazing 
sites and other immovables constitute a major form of wealth, 
especially if the most efficient unit for economic cooperation is 
larger than the nuclear family, each new family of procreation 
will tend to cleave to and assist the family of orientation of the 
spouse who can expect to share the inheritance or such prop- 
erty.” * 

We feel however, that the factor of inheritance is not the sole 
factor responsible for newly evolving residence patterns among 
the Utes, but we can say more broadly that economic factors tend 
to produce these new clusterings of residential kin groups. 

The extended residential kin group among the Utes does in fact 
have greater stability than does the family of procreation within 
such a unit. This unit may be defined as that grouping of indi- 
viduals who eat together, live either under the same roof or in 
adjacent living units, and work together to provide for the main- 
tenance of the household. It is within this residential kin group 
that a number of rights, duties, and obligations are defined. 
Within this residential kin group the individual gets help, 
whether this be in the performance of an economic task or a 
ceremonial obligation, and he finds psychological security in 
times of internal and external stresses. 

The 78 households sampled during the summer of 1952 yielded 
five basic types of residential kin groups. The kinds of kinship 
relationships which were used to distinguish between the house- 
holds were three, or combinations of these three.® 

3 Steward, Julian H. Basin-Plateau Aboriginal Socio-Political Groups. 
B.A. B. 120 (Washington, 1938), pp. 258-9. 

Murdock, p. 37. 

5 In this usage we follow more or less that established by A. R. Radcliffe- 
Brown, “The Study of Kinship Systems,” Journal of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute, Vol. 71, 1941, p. 2. 
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(1) Primary relatives constitute the residential kin group. That is ego’s 
parents and siblings in his family of orientation and, if it is an ex- 
tended kinship group, his spouse and children in his family of pro- 
creation live in the same residential unit. 

(2) Secondary relatives, that is, all the primary relatives of other mem- 
bers of the residential kin group insofar as they are not already ego’s 
primary relatives. 

(3) Tertiary relatives, that is, primary relatives of secondary kinsmen. 


Using these criteria, i.e., establishing the kinship distance from 
ego, who was always the head of the household in our sample, it 
was possible to establish roughly a typology for five Ute residen- 
tial kin groups. 

All the information was transferred from the survey schedules 
to I.B.M. cards. The survey schedule contained, among other 
things, information as to the relationship of each member of the 
household to the head of the household, the length of time they 
have lived in that particular household, and where the children of 
all the women in the househould lived if they did not live in that 
particular household. A code was established for all possible 
kinship categories and these transferred to I.B.M. cards. When 
the information was placed in the tabulating machine it was pos- 
sible to group together all those households which contained ap- 
proximately the same kind of relationships based on the criteria 
mentioned above, including the criterion of matrilocality, patri- 
locality, bi-locality, and neolocality. 

These empirically derived types of residential kin groups relate 
highly to other phenomena which will be discussed below. It is 
this relationship to other factors which is the ultimate purpose 
for obtaining these types. Since they do relate, it may be valu- 
able to use this technique. 

Type I—Ute Type, Matrilocal Residence—The first tabulation 
summarizes the variations of this type which are closely akin to 
the aboriginal Ute Type residential kin group, at least as it was 
reported to have existed in early reservation and pre-reservation 
times. The characteristics of this type are that it includes 
primary, secondary and tertiary relatives all matrilineally re- 
lated. The importance of this type lies in the fact that it relates 
highly to unstable family conditions within the nuclear family. 
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That is, divorce and remarriage are frequent and easy. They are 
always associated with “Indian Marriage,” roughly equivalent to 
common law marriage. It would seem that, as Murdock points 
out, when the extended family is more stable than the nuclear 
family it provides a high degree of security for the members of 
this type of residential kin group. In addition this type adheres 
to the matrilocal principle practiced by the Utes in the last cen- 
tury. 

Type I was found most frequently in communities which may 
be called conservative, the people adhering to ways of living 
more closely akin to the aboriginal practices and generally hav- 
ing little contact with white communities. Though these people 
do own immovable property, such as land, this is not very im- 
portant to them. They prefer to lease their land for cash rather 
than work it themselves. 


UTE HOUSEHOLD TYPE I: 
“UTE TYPE,” MATRILOCAL 


Description Frequency 
A. Family of procreation and family of orientation matrilineally 

B. Family of procreation plus children from former marriage of 

C. Family of procreation plus matrilineal secondary relatives. : .. 3 
D. Family of procreation plus matrilineal secondary relatives 

E. Family of procreation plus matrilineal parents .............. 6 
F. Same as E except that the father in the family of procreation 

G. Family of procreation plus wife’s siblings .................. 3 


The woman’s economic importance seems to reinforce the 
matrilocal principle, and the fact that band membership is in- 
herited through the mother all seem to work together to bring 
about this clustering of the matrilineally extended family forming 
the residential kin group. The woman has had to do a great deal 
of providing for the family by gathering food, collecting wood, 
preparing the home, and has continued to do so up to the present 
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time. She is the main force coercing the male to go to work, or 
if they fail to do so, she makes financial arrangements at the trad- 
ing post or the agency. It is the woman who essentially holds the 
family together in Type I. 

In the next three types the matrilocal unity in the household 
is lacking. In one sense the three following types may be called 
transitional. They lie between the matrilocal extended residen- 
tial kin group and the neolocal family of procreation (not an ex- 
tended family). These transitional types are not as frequent as 
either the type discussed above or as the neolocal household, 
nevertheless they are significant because they show a trend away 
from the old Ute type household. 

Type II—Ute Transitional Type, Bilocal Residence—This 
type is characterized by the presence of both matrilineal and 
patrilineal extended kin. 


UTE HOUSEHOLD TYPE II: 
“UTE TRANSITIONAL,” BILOCAL RESIDENCE 


Description Frequency 
A. Family of orientation is patrilocal, but family of procreation 
B. Family of procreation plus children from former marriage of 
C. Same as B plus matrilineal secondary and tertiary relatives 2 


D. Family of procretaion plus patrilineal and matrilineal sec- 


Almost always in this type of household the economic role of 
the male head of the household is more important than that of 
the woman. He not only owns land, but in addition he also may 
own the place of residence. The fact that either patrilineal or 
matrilocal residence is practiced seems to indicate that the choice 
in residence may be in consequence of either changed economic 
conditions or a confused cultural rule or merely individual choice. 

Type I1I—Transitional Type, Patrilocal Residence—Empir- 
ically this type is represented by two different forms in our 
sample. 
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UTE HOUSEHOLDS TYPE III 
PATRILOCAL 
Description Frequency 
A. Family of procreation plus paternal parents................. 4 
B. Family of procreation plus paternal primary and secondary 


Patrilocal residence seems to be primarily related to two fac- 
tors. The first factor is the phenomenon of land inheritance. 
These people live in their own houses on land they inherited from 
their fathers. Because of this, the son does not move away to his 
spouse’s household upon marriage, as would be required by the old 
Ute norms. 

It is also very likely that, since the beginning of reservation 
times when the individual began to inherit his father’s name, an 
individual offspring feels a closer tie to his father’s kin than to 
his mother’s. 

Type IV—Individual Couples Only—The sample yielded only 
six such cases which fit type IV. They consist of only husband 
and wife without children. They constitute in one sense a re- 
sidual category. But nevertheless they are significant because 
they do not live with the extended family. They form highly 
individualistic households tied to no particular kin group. The 
personnel of these households consists either of recently married 
couples, who should by old Ute standards live with the wife’s 
parents, or old people living alone. The old couples have children 
who are married and living elsewhere on the reservation. Ac- 
cording to old Ute standards these old couples should be living 
with the married children. 

The younger couples indeed constitute a transitional phase 
because ultimately they will no doubt have children and fit into 
Type V described below. However, as long as we follow this 
empirical ordering of the data we must place them in the category 
described here. 

Type V—Family of Procreation Only, Neolocal—This type of 
household most closely resembles the white households most 
typical of the United States. Unlike the nuclear families of Type 
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I, this type is quite stable. Divorce is rare, marriage is often 
legalized and the couples self-sufficient. Perhaps most important 
is the fact that, out of the twenty-two households in this type, 
more than half (or eleven households) are “mixed”; that is, mar- 
riages in which one or both of the spouses is a mixed-blood, or 
where one member is white, or one member a “foreign” Indian 
from another tribe. They constitute an important minority who 
do not follow the Ute pattern in this and other respects. They 
are economically self-sufficient—even the full-bloods—and gen- 
erally tend to live away from the main currents of Ute social life. 

It is interesting to note that in the case of the neolocal full- 
blood households (which are generally associated with a lower 
degree of acculturation) the individuals are not land owners. 
But their activities as cattle owners require that they migrate 
frequently between summer and winter range which may, for 
reasons of technological efficiency, prevent large aggregates of 
extended kin. In addition, in the area in which this nuclear indi- 
vidualistic household is most common, there is also a long history 
of adjustment to the desert-like natural environment. This pre- 
vented, at least in the beginning, large aggregates of people except 
during the winter when they lived in one village. 

Our survey shows that it is possible to arrive at some ordering 
of data in terms of residence units and kinship ties. In this em- 
pirical manner we arrive at types of residential kin groups which 

-will provide the raw material for the analysis of the dynamics of 


From a methodological standpoint it can be said that in using 
a sampling method, and at least a quasi-statistical methodology, 
it is possible to avoid the bias so easily encountered in field work 
of consulting and interviewing only those with whom the field 
worker has already established rapport. An empirical typology 
further avoids the squeezing of data into pre-existing categories 
of family and residence patterns. In our preliminary typing we 
found that the real situation showed only resemblances to the 
traditional categories of residence patterns. 

Finally, this type of analysis shows that there is a great gulf 
between the “ideal” prescribed pattern of kinship behavior and 
the “actual” pattern of kinship behavior. This in turn leads to a 


change. 
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number of conflicts which lead in the case of the Ute accultura- 
tion situation to misunderstanding, factionalism, and sometimes 
to complete inactivity. 

We do not propose that the five types which are observed 
among the Utes at present will always remain that way. Rather 
we are trying to indicate that few families in actuality adhere to 
the Ute type pattern and that significant changes are taking place 
which constantly are related to changing economic, social and 
cultural conditions making the old Ute pattern impracticable and 
its sanctions powerless. 

These types are only as useful as they serve other purposes. 
Most important among these is of course their relationship to 
other items of culture. We have only indicated in a preliminary 
fashion these relationships to economic factors as an example, 
and shall in a forthcoming paper show the relationships existing 
between these types of residential kin groups and mobility, 
education, religion, and other aspects of culture. 
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A REINTERPRETATION OF THE 
UTE-SOUTHERN PAIUTE CLASSIFICATION 


J. A. Jonns 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


In anthropological literature a distinction customarily is drawn 
between Ute and Southern Paiute based on three criteria: lin- 
guistic differences, horse nomadism for the Ute, and agriculture 
for the Southern Paiute. In a reanalysis of the basic data, Julian 
Steward has suggested that these criteria, properly applied, allow 
& more realistic interpretation of Ute-Southern Paiute relation- 
ships. This is an attempt to follow through Dr. Steward’s ideas 
on the subject. 

So far as we know, around 1700 all of the Ute-Chemehuevi 
speaking people had the same type of simple culture. Other 
Shoshoni speakers living in the Intermontane region were dis- 
tinguishable from Ute-Chemehuevi by language alone. For the 
entire Intermontane area the subsistence economy was based on 
the gathering of wild plant foods and the hunting of small game. 
Fish also were taken wherever available. Food was very scarce, 
and as one might expect, few food taboos existed. 

The socio-political organization of the peoples of the Inter- 
montane area around 1700 was determined by the available food 
supply and the techniques employed in obtaining it. Restricted 
as these people were by an inhospitable environment and a primi- 
tive technology, only rarely was enough food available at one 
place to permit any larger permanent grouping than the family. 
The primary exception was the winter camp where a number of 
families might gather to consurne the surplus stored during the 
gathering or harvesting months. This reconstruction, though 
inferential, is based on a sound foundation of field data for con- 


1§tatement as Defendants Witness, Uintah Utes of Utah v. United 
States. Ind. Cls. Comm. Docket 44. 
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siderable portions of the Intermontane area. Steward implies its 
possibility in his study in the Swanton Volume.’ 

According to Haines, some Ute in Colorado had obtained the 
horse by 1700.2 The Southern Ute were as at home in Apache 
Country in Northern New Mexico as in their own territory farther 
north, and became horsemen through this contact. If we may 
judge from comparable conditions elsewhere, the changeover to 
horse nomadism was rapid, resulting in a Plains-type culture by 
1750. At this time the other Ute-Chemehuevi to the north in 
Colorado, and west in Utah were still pedestrial; and continued 
to be so for a number of years. 

The record of Escalante’s expedition through the Ute-Cheme- 
hueve country in 1776 is the first historical account of the people 
of this area, and the only important account for another fifty 
years. Escalante found no horse nomads west of the Green river, 
although he reported that mounted Comanche terrorized the 
Uintah basin and kept out the pedestrial people* of the Utah 
Lake region. 

In 1825 Ashley met mounted Ute in the Uintah basin and was 
informed that they roamed over the entire area between the 
Wasatch range to the west and the Rockies to the east.° These 
people were probably Colorado Ute who had extended their range 
west into the Uintah basin as the Comanche pulled out. By that 
time the Comanche were established in the Southern Great Plains. 
The date coincides with the postulated Arapaho invasion of the 
winter camp sites of the Colorado Ute. The Arapaho were still 
east of the Black Hills in South Dakota in 1806, but shortly 
after, they evidently moved west up the South Platt until they 
reached the Rockies. The sources of the South Platt lead right 


2 Steward, Julian H., “Native Cultures of the Intermontane (Great 
Basin) Area,” Smith. Misc. Coll. No. 100, 1940, pp. 477, 496; also, “Basin- 
pope Aboriginal Socio-political Groups,” Bull., Br. Am. Ethno., No. 120, 
1938, p. 223. 

5 Haines, Francis, “The Northward Spread of Horses Among the Plains 
Indians,” Amer. Anthro., Vol. 40, 1938, pp. 429-436. 

* Bolton, Herbert E., “Pageant in the Wilderness,” 1950, p. 71. 

5 Dale, Harrison C., ed., “The Ashley-Smith Explorations . . . 1822-1829,” 
1918, p. 151. 
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into the natural “parks” in the mountains which served the Ute 
bands as winter hunting quarters. Beals established the Rocky 
Mountain National Park area of northern Colorado as a battle- 
ground and one may surmise that the Ute moved further west to 
escape Arapaho raids.® 

The Utah Ute west of the Wasatch range, though interested in 
obtaining horses in Escalante’s time, did not have them. Such 
people as the San Pitch Ute did not yet have horses when the 
Mormon settlers came into the area in 1847. Probably in the 
fifty years between 1800 and 1850 some of these western Utah 
Ute took up horse nomadism to the extent that they moved east 
towards the buffalo grounds, sharing the range of the Colorado 
Ute, but most of these “Western Ute” did not go into the Uintah 
basin until they had been displaced by the Mormon settlers after 
1847. By this time the buffalo had been exterminated in the 
Uintah Basin and some of the Colorado Ute bands were compet- 
ing with the Arapaho on the open plains for buffalo hunting 
grounds, but apparently not successfully enough to allow them 
to concentrate their efforts there. 

All during this period, some individual families living between 
the Wasatch and Rocky Mountain ranges continued their old 
pedestrial habits. The southern portion of this region is too 
broken and arid to maintain a people that practice horse nomad- 
ism.’ The occasional horse brought into the area was evidently 
eaten. 

Escalante’s narrative establishes that while some Ute-Cheme- 
hueve practiced agriculture in 1776, this economic activity was 
confined to the southernmost of the Southern Paiute; the first 
fields were observed in the neighborhood of the modern town of 
Toquerville; * about 17 miles North of the Arizona-Utah border 
in Washington County, Utah. Agriculture was evidently a recent 
introduction, coming in from the South around 1700-1750, ac- 
cording to Omer Stewart.® 

6 Beals, Ralph L., “Ethnology of Rocky Mountain Park: the Ute and 
Arapaho.” Berkeley, 1935, pp. 1-2. 

7 Steward, 1940, p. 483. 

8 Bolton, 1950, p. 205. 


® Stewart, Omer C., “Culture Element Distributions: 18, Ute-Southern 
Paiute,” 1942, p. 338. 
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The practice of agriculture among the Southern Paiute in 
aboriginal times evidently did not reach the limits of the area 
usually assigned to Southern Paiute. Omer Stewart’s trait list 
shows, for the four Southern Paiute bands listed, one as having 
no agriculture at all, one as having merely maize as a crop, and 
the other two as utilizing beans and squash as well. Stewart 
also lists the Wimonuntic Ute—aboriginally around the La Sal 
mountains—as having agriculture.*° A ¢ontemporary newspaper 
account (1851) states that the “Pah-van-te [classified as ‘““Ute”] 
Indians . . . reside at Corn Creek . . . and have there raised 
corn, beans, pumpkins, squashes, potatoes, etc., year after year, 
for a period that dates farther back than their acquaintance with 
the Whites.”"* Therefore, not all of the people classified as 
Southern Paiute practiced agriculture, and some of those classi- 
fied as Ute did practice agriculture. 

Linguistically, there is little evidence to suggest that any 
basis exists for differentiating Chemehueve from Southern Paiute, 
or Southern Paiute from Ute. Escalante’s Indian guide from 
Utah Lake understood the dialect spoken by the natives encoun- 
tered until he crossed what is now the Arizona boundary, where 
he encountered great difficulty.7 These people may not have 
spoken Ute-Chemehueve. 

Modern anthropologists have established as a probability that 
Ute-Chemehueve is everywhere mutually intelligible. Sapir 
thought it likely that the Chemehueve of Southern California, 
and the Colorado Ute spoke a common dialect."* Kelly found no 
sharp dialect boundaries and believed none existed* Steward 
published some vocabularies which show only minor variations 
between “Southern Paiute” and “Ute” speakers.’ 

In summary, by 1700 an undifferentiated people speaking 

10 Stewart, 1942, pp. 254-256. 

11 Deseret News, December 13, 1851. 

12 Bolton, 1950, p. 207. 

18 Sapir, Edward, “The Southern Paiute Language,” Proc. Am. Acad. Arts 
& Sci., Vol. 65, 1930, p. 5. 

14 Kelly, Isabel T., “Southern Paiute Bands,” Amer. Anthro., Vol. 36, 


1934, pp. 548-549. 
15 Steward, 1938, pp. 274-277. 
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merging variations of Ute-Chemehuevi lived in an area extending 
from Southern California to Western Colorado. Culture changes 
resulting from diffusion of the horse in the east, and of agricul- 
ture in the south, began about this time. When the Mormons 
settled in Utah in 1847, they brought horses and a knowledge of 
agriculture which had an immediate effect on those Ute-Cheme- 
huevi peoples who hitherto had not been much influenced by 
either of the new subsistence economies. By 1860, therefore, the 
people of some areas had both economies and made use of both 
of them seasonally. Under aboriginal conditions, however, these 
two streams of influence did not meet. 

The problem is raised, therefore, how are Ute to be classified in 
distinction to Southern Paiute? In any case, the time level used 
would alter the classification for the people of particular areas. 
No distinction may be made linguistically. If the aboriginal 
limit of horse nomadism is used, many previously classified Ute, 
in both Utah and Colorado, must be reclassified. If the aboriginal 
limit of agriculture is used, many Southern Paiute in Utah must 
be reclassified and at least one, and probably two agricultural 
groups previously classed as “Ute” must be given a new designa- 
tion. If both criteria are used simultaneously, many individuals 
previously classified as either Ute or Southern Paiute do not 
come within either classification. No other criteria exist upon 
which any distinction might be drawn between one Ute-Cheme- 
huevi speaking people and another. 

The question of self-identification as a basis for classification 
cannot seriously be considered. Local dialect variations of the 
Ute-Chemehueve word for “people” were applied generally to 
speakers of the language.‘* Names for localities in which im- 
portant food resources were to be found were often attached to 
people living in the area. Such local names were not retained 
by individuals who moved to another resource area, however. 

Probably the best solution to this problem is the use of the 
linguistic classification ‘“Ute-Chemehuevi” to refer to the people 
speaking that language operating under the culture existing in 
the whole Intermontane in 1700. The term Southern Paiute 


16 Steward, 1938, pp. 274-277. 
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could be reserved for those who differentiated after that time by 
adopting agriculture, and Ute for those who became horse 
nomads. Those who remained undifferentiated might be referred 
to as generalized “Ute-Chemehuevi.” Thus the Ute-Southern 
Paiute classification might be preserved, but would reflect a more 
precise and correct distinction than it did previously. 


